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REVIEWS 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 

5 vols. New York : George P. Putnam's Sons. 
Characters and Events of Roman History. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 

New York: George P. Putnam's Sons. 

Signor Ferrero' s great work on Rome has now been trans- 
lated into English as far as it has been written. From the first 
chaper it was apparent that we were in the presence of an 
epoch-making book, and each volume as it has issued from the 
press has only enforced the conviction. Roman history can 
never be written again as it was written before this clear-eyed 
Italian threw on it the search-light of his genius. It is not 
merely that he has availed himself of the latest discoveries. 
Anyone could do that. His singularly penetrating intellect 
looks straight through the motives of the men who died so 
many years ago. He sets them before us as they were, and he 
makes us understand the environment that shaped their 
destinies. It is not the new discoveries that make his book 
so important. It is the way in which he handles the old 
material accessible to all. By his keen analysis he gives 
it a new meaning, and his presentation is as convincing 
as it is novel. He is not one of the freak historians of whom 
we have had so many of recent years, who seek to beatify 
a Cataline or a Nero in order to make the groundlings stare. 
The novelty of his views is in their supreme common sense. 
Nor is he one of that recent school whose business it is 
to write the "true" biographies of men, by which they mean 
biographies which deal only with their faults - and foibles 
and which are devoted to belittling and bemeaning the sub- 
ject. The great men of Rome do not suffer at his hands. 
They remain great, but they become human, and their motives 
become intelligible. 

Though his book is so revolutionary, it is not controversial. 
It is a masterpiece of lucid and rapid narration. The reader 
follows it with more interest than a novel. The characters are 
so firmly drawn that they live before us, and the events in 
which they take part are infinitely more exciting than those of 
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ordinary fiction, involving as they do, some of the world's most 
terrible cataclysms. 

His first great service is to abolish the deified Caesar that 
Mommsen conjured up from a mind heated with devotion to 
the German Kaiser — a Caesar who made no mistakes save in 
being merciful ; who saw the end from the beginning, and 
worked and fought with an eye single to his country's good. 
Instead, Signor Ferrero gives us the real Caesar, a man of 
transcendent genius, of lightning-like rapidity of decision, of a 
course that bordered on recklessness, of a magnanimity rare in 
any age, but still a man ; groping in darkness like the rest of 
us, sometimes missing the true way, sometimes building wiser 
than he knew, dazzled and misled by the example of Alexander 
the Great, and with no very clear idea of what he aimed at 
beyond the establishment of his own supremacy. Upon his 
relations with Gaul, of whose importance to the empire he 
seems to have had scant notions, and which he considered a 
mere stepping-stone to Oriental conquest ; and upon his posi- 
tion when he had overthrown his enemies, our author casts a 
flood of light. 

In the third volume, dealing with the anarchy that followed 
Cassar's death, Signor Ferrero is no doubt as intelligible as it 
is possible for a man to be; but the times were so confused, the 
purposes of men so changeable and for the most part so un- 
worthy, the alliances so shifting, that even the clearest state- 
ment leaves in the mind a sense of incomprehension. When 
we lay down the volume it is with a recollection of a disordered 
scene of treachery and blood, where a lot of men, mostly small 
and mean, are cutting one another's throats in the hope of 
booty. This is not the author's fault. He is writing history, 
not making it; and it is impossible to make of those evil days 
anything save a carnival of selfishness and crime. 

The matter in which Signor Ferrero is most revolutionary 
is in dealing with the relations between Antony and Cleo- 
patra. Beneath his pitiless analysis the old myth vanishes. 
The' Antony who threw away the world for a woman's love 
passes into the region of romance. Instead, we have a rough 
soldier of moderate ability who at the instigation of a cunning 
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woman seeks with her riches and his army to wrest from Rome 
half her provinces, and to establish for himself an empire in the 
East. It was the discovery of his treachery by his officers, 
still devoted to the cause of Rome, and not his love for Cleo- 
patra, that caused the flight from Actium. He had miscalcu- 
lated his power over them, and when he discovered that they 
were about to turn against him, he could only sail away. The 
fact that he embarked with all his treasures is sufficient proof 
that he did not intend to fight. 

Perhaps the most important part of the work is that davoted 
to Augustus and the establishment of the empire, showing how 
the cruel, treacherous, cowardly and ungrateful youth, who shed 
the blood of Rome's best men with a cold, sinister ferocity that 
reminds one of Robespierre and Couthon, and yet was seized 
with a panic fear that made him actually sick whenever the 
hour of battle arrived and his own precious skin was imperiled, 
developed gradually into the august and beneficent emperor. 
No similar transformation is recorded in history, and we cannot 
say that it is here made entirely comprehensible ; but at least 
Signor Ferrero gives us a picture which for clearness and in- 
telligibility far surpasses any that we have had in the past. He 
particularly makes us understand the contest that was going on 
between the Romans of the old school, who adhered to the 
ancient traditions of sobriety and virtue, with the old, hard, 
narrow outlook on life, and those of the new, devoted to the 
culture of Greece and permeated by the vices of the Orient. 
Augustus, a wise and prudent man, inclined to the former and 
passed many laws at their instance, only to find their enforce- 
ment impossible. 

He relieves Augustus of the common charge of corrupting 
the people and seeking the establishment of imperial power in 
his own house. He demonstrates to the satisfaction of any 
fair-minded man that, sick and weary, Augustus was sincere in 
his desire to lay down his power, but that it was forced upon 
him. And here is something that Signor Ferrero does not ex- 
plain, which is perhaps inexplicable — the strange absence of 
ambition on the part of the Romans of that time, their un- 
willingness to accept responsibilities, to do and dare. Of 
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course, it is obvious that, worn out by civil war and butchery, 
men wanted rest. But that does not account for the utter 
lethargy that fell upon them, the almost universal desire for a 
life of Epicurean enjoyment. France, during the Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars, went through a period almost as 
strenuous; but her young men were never more passionately 
alive, more anxious to assert themselves than under the Bour- 
bon Restoration. Led by Victor Hugo and the Romanticists, 
they showed all the vigor of their ancestors. Why were the 
Romans under Augustus so dead to ambition that men to com- 
mand the armies and govern the state could scarcely be found? 
Some day our author may tell us the reason. 

The volume of essays is scarcely inferior to the history in 
interest. Lectures written for public delivery, they are popular 
in style, but full of suggestion. 

The first one, on Corruption in Ancient Rome, is very illumi- 
nating. It proves that what the Romans called corruption was 
in fact the process of evolution that goes on in all societies, and 
which is as inevitable as the growth of a tree. It shows that 
the luxury which so shocks the ancient moralists was far 
behind what is found in our modern capitals, and is there 
looked upon as a matter of course and almost without reproba- 
tion. But one thing he does not explain — why was luxury so 
much more destructive to the stamina of the race than it is 
to-day ? I suspect that it was due to the institution of slavery 
in a condition of society where many of the shrewdest men and 
most beautiful women were mere chattels under the absolute 
dominion of their masters. Would that our clear-sighted 
author might give us an analysis of the consequences of slavery 
among the ancients. 

The essay on Nero goes far to render the monster comprehen- 
sible. Signor Ferrero does not mitigate his crimes nor seek to 
throw a glamor over his career, as have some recent writers. 
He shows him as he was; but he helps to make us understand 
how such a beast could be. 

The essay on Wine in Roman History is perhaps the most 
instructive. It is a powerful argument in the hands of the 
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prohibitionists. It is generally supposed that wine was the 
customary beverage of the Romans. Signor Ferrero demon- 
strates, however, that in the days of Rome's true greatness, it 
was drunk only on solemn occasions ; that it came in along with 
other oriental vices, and that the Romans degenerated in pro- 
portion to its use. This, coming from an Italian who no doubt 
takes his bottle of Chianti or asti spumante every day, is a 
strong admission. 

The essay on The Development of Gaul is most informing. 
We all know that Caesar's conquest proved the bulwark of the 
Empire, turning back the tide of barbarian invasion even when 
Italy herself succumbed ; but few realize how quickly the Gauls 
assimilated Roman civilization, how rich, how prosperous, how 
refined they became within a few years after their annexation. 
To find anything analogous we must turn to Japan, those 
Frenchmen of the farther East. 

The translation seems good throughout. There are a few 
slips. For example, Rhodes, whose name appears rather fre- 
quently in the last volume, masquerades under its Italian name 
of Rodi. 

George B. Rose. 



Florentine Sculptors of the Renaissance. By Wilhelm Bode. 
London : Methuen & Co. 

This is a valuable work, but it is not for the general reader. 
It is not a history of Florentine sculpture. It is not even a 
study of the several masters It is an investigation of a 
number of sculptural works for the purpose of ascertaining 
their authorship. For this, no one is better adapted than the 
learned director of the Berlin Museum, whose knowledge of art 
is perhaps unrivaled in its extent and variety. Such investi- 
gations are essential, and those which are revealed here are im- 
portant. No one can hereafter write the history of sculpture in 
Florence without reference to this volume. But it is hard 
reading for any save a specialist. To such it appeals as a work 
of great interest. It is mostly controversial, showing the folly 
of various rival attributions; and it must be said that the 



